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want of an organically constituted harmony
between ideas of sound and the muscular
movements that are requisite for the produc-
tion of sounds.
Even the highest achievement of animals
in the direction of voice-development, the song
of birds, is remarkable for a total want of har-
monious tone relations. The melody advances
in the most irregular fashion; sometimes lin-
gering on one note with all possible purity
and with bewitching quality of voice; some-
times running through a series of sounds, in
each of which an indefinite number of rapid
transitions from one pitch to another are com-
bined into a kind of chaotic noise; sometimes,
finally, continuing through quarter tones or
quite inharmonious intervals. There is no
reason to suppose that the sequence of two
pure tones forming a concord is impossible
for birds, for they do occasionally make it;
there is rather, evidently, an absence of any
sensuous motive for preferring this sequence
to any other. I am therefore of opinion
that birds' ear and fantasy lack susceptibility
for harmonic intervals, and that the scale
seems to them only more or less in the mat-
ter of pitch, while the qualitative relations
through which to us two tones at a wider in-
terval in the scale may be more nearly related
than two close together, are lost upon them.
This defect would not be a decisive obstacle
to speech but for its association with another
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